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ADVANCE 


FROM NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING OF Wo- 
MEN FRIENDS, HELD BY ADJOURNMENTS, 
FROM THE 26TH OF FIFTH MONTH TO THE 
29TH OF THE SAME, INCLUSIVE, 1879. 

To the next Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
to be held in Philadelphia ; 

Dear Sisters :—We can truly say that we 
have risen from a bountiful table, at which 
the bread and the meat broken by our Divine 
Maater have been freely handed forth to the 
strength and sustenance of many a fainting 
spirit, and your acceptable epistle was one of 
the many good things of which we were per- 
mitted to partake. 

We gratefully acknowledge your loving 
remembrance of us, and desire herein to greet 

ou in the same encouraging and admonitory 
anguage; believing that the oftener “the 
ure mind” is stirred up “by way of remem- 
rance” of its duties and its bleasings, the 

more effectually it can labor in the cause of 
Truth. The children of the Lord should 
speak often thus, one to another; animatin 
and encouraging one another to greater 
and fidelity, and testifying that the reward of 
their labor has been, and continues to be, 
peace. All who have entered the Father's 
service can witness that it is one appointed by 
love and therefore free from bondage, and 
that in it ‘‘ hard things become easy and bit- 
ter things sweet.” 

In considering the state of society as pre- 
sented in the reports from our subordinate 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1880. 
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meetings, much valuable testimony was called 
forth, and while we lament many departures 
from the exalted standard which our fathers 
set up, we are comforted in believing that He 
who was able to lead His chosen people out 
of the bondage of Egypt is still strong to 
deliver those who trust in Him. 

As the sap which springs from the root 
rises to the topmost leaf upon the tree, caus- 
ing every branch to bud and blossom and 
bring forth fruit, so may the current of life, 
which flows from the root of the true vine, 
extend to the uttermost parts of our vineyard, 
carrying with it that vivifying power which 
shall cause it to abound in the “fruits of the 
Spirit,’’ which are “‘ righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

e feel the need of more individual labor 
in the garden of the heart. If we suffer noth- 
ing but good seed to take root and grow there, 
we shall have no weeds to pluck up and cast 
away and none to scatter in the minds of our 
children. Thus shail we be ready at the call 
to return to our Father’s house with joy, 
bearing our sheaves with us. 

The proper training of the young has been 
the subject of prayerful concern with us at 
this time. How to stem the increasing tide of 
fashionable folly and keep them pure in 
thought and word and deed isa constantly 
recurring question to every anxious mother’s 
heart. ie seems of little avail to place none 
but good bvoks within their reach, unlees we 











can, at the same time, prevent the corrupt is- 
sues of the dai/y press from falling into their 
hands. These are scattered broadcast over 
the land, and are accessible to every child that 
can read, They often contain matter which 
is calculated to poison the pure sources of 
thought and to destroy a relish for that which 
is wholesome and nutritious. All that we can 
do is to guard carefully every avenue of ap- 
proach to the minds of our children, and to 
remove therefrom, as far as in us lies, every 
noxious thing. If we find that the enemy 
has entered unawares, then, by earnest labor 
and prayer let us strive to counteract his 
harmful work. It is a day in which free in- 
quiry is puehed to the verge of doubt and un- 
belief; when scientific research, under the 
guise of religious questioning, seeks to under- 
mine the very foundation of gospel truth, 
and Jeaves nothing for the mind to rest upon 
but shifting and unstable sand. O, that we 
may beware how we enter upon this field, the 
distant view whereof is enticing to the eye, 
but which is full of snares and pitfalls, into 
which too many fall and are Jost! 

The subject of temperance has been feel- 
ingly and powerfully presented to us, and we, 
like you, have been admonished not to intro- 
duce into our households, or to partake else- 
where of that which, in the end, “ biteth like 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” She 
who offers the wine cup to a guest or a com- 
panion is as responsible for the evil it entails 
as the one who accepts and uses it; and, if 
‘we would be clear of a brother’s or sister’s 
sin, let us be careful how we encourage and 
foster it. It should be our province to incite 
to every pure word and work, and we know 
not how deeply a word of loving remonstrance 
‘from us may sink into the heart of him who 
is tempted to any debasing habit. We fully 
recognize with you the value of right em- 
ployment for both old and young. Surely 
there is, in the ranks of poverty and wretch- 
-edness enough to do, to occupy all the time 
we can spare from needful domestic duties. 
To visit the sick, to raise the fallen, to relieve 
the oppressed, to comfort the widow and the 
fatherless and all such as need consolation, 
and to minister to them out of our abundance, 
would, if practised, prove sweeter and more 
abiding sources of joy than all the round of 
frivolous pursuits which society, so-called, has 
to offer. 

How great is the responsibility which at- 
tends the possession of worldly riches! If, 
instead of “ wasting their substance in riotous 
living,” or directing their charities into cur- 
rents already full to overflowing, those who 
have the means would quietly pour their gifts 
into empty and impoverished channels, how 
would they brighten many desolate places, 
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and how would the seunsbine they ecattered 
be reflected upon their own pathway! To 
give liberally to popular charities is not al- 
ways to give wisely ; but “ whoeo giveth unto 
the poor Jendeth unto the Lord.” 

If, like Job, we can say, “ The cause which 
I knew not I searched out; I was eyes to the 
blind and feet was I untothelame;” then the 
Lord will bless our latter end and sweeten 
with His peace the enjoyment of all our pcs- 
sessions. 

While we miss the benignant presence and 
tender counsel of a beloved mother in Israel, 
who during the past -year has been called 
“from works to rewards,” yet we have been: 
cheered by the coming and the labors of dear 
Friends from our own and other Yearly 
Meetings. Some of these, whose sun is set- 
ting in the western sky, bave given evidence 
that it is going down in brightness, and that 
a long service in the cause of truth gives not 
a barren, but a green and fruitful old age. 

Oh! ere their voices are hushed forever, 
may there come forth from our ranks those 
who are willing to make an early consecration 
of their time and talents to the Master’s 
service! The harvest is indeed plenteous, 
and there is a call for more faithful laborers 
that it may be gathered and stored in the 
garner of eternal life. 

The report of our Indian Committee was 
encouraging, showing that the Indian, even 
when hampered by adverse legislation, may, 
with proper aid and encouragement, become 
industrious and self-supporting ; and we have 
been entreated still to extend a loving hand 
for his help and protection. 

With a salutation of love we bid you fare- 
well and are your sisters. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Meeting, Mary JANE FIELD, Clerk. 





PRAYER. 


~The prompting to pray is not of logic or sci- 
ence, but of the soul, the same as the promp- 
ting to decide and choose. It belongs to that 
class of facts, of which there are quite anum- 
ber, in regard to which their two eides, though 
utterly irreconcilable by any finite mind, are 
yet both true, both inevitable. They run on 
forever like parallel lines, never meeting, 
never to any clear vision having the posei- 
bility of meeting, and only seeming to do so 
when mist and fog are gathered arcund them, 
or some distorting lens is applied to the eye. 
It is wiser to accept both without any attempt 
to reconcile them ; indeed, it is in their very 
irreconcilability that a far-sighted religion 
will find the evidence of one of its grandest 
truths—the truth that man by his very con- 
stitution belongs to two worlds utterly dis- 
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tinct. Here, law is plain and our difficulty 
is to conceive of the philosophy of prayer ; 
but to the beings beyond the realm of Nature, 
the philosophy of prayer may be the plain 
thing, and their difficulty that of recognizing 
as parallel with it the fact of law—a differ- 
ence there was here on earth not many ages 
ago. And, at any rate, whatever our faith 
may be with regard to prayer as something 
to be answered from God, there is always that 
other and grander part of it as a reason for 
its exercise, which consists in its being a com- 
munion with the Eternal Spirit and whose 
answer is not what God gives, but God him- 
self.—L., in Hariford Times. 


MAKE ROOM FOR OTHERS. 


The more a man sees of the world and the 
more he mingles with others, the smaller 
space is he inclined to claim for himself 
among his fellows. He sees that, in the push- 
ing struggle of life, other people’s rights must 
be considered, and he must not take more 
ground than just enough to stand on. This 
is very marked in all crowds and in all public 
places and conveyances. The man or woman 
who is best versed in society makes smallest 
demands and occupies least space. The per— 
sons who take more room than belongs to 
them are those who have been least in com- 
pany, least accustomed to adapt themselves 
to the needs of those about them. If you 
want to be thought well-bred, traveled, cos- 
mopolitan, keep in your elbows in a crowd 
and sit close in a street car. If you want to 
be thought boorish and uncultivated and to 
be recognized as one who was never much in 
good company, push both sides of you, as 
well as in front and rear, in a crowd, and 
spread yourself out in a car, or in a public 
hall. It is by such indications as these that 
we see that the demands of Christian regard 
for the rights and feelings of others secure 
the best results of good breeding.— Christian 
Register. 





MARY AND HER SISTER MARTHA, 


‘‘Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things, but Mary hath chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken from her.” 


This language, addressed by Jesus to 
Martha, is generally understood as the lan- 
guage of reproof, and as a comparison be- 
tween the spiritual conditions of the two sis 
ters unfavorable to Martha. Jesus was a 
family friend, beloved as a brother; and a 
close examination of the text and the context 
may, in part, remove this impression. We 
find that Martha was the messenger of heaven- 
ly comfort to her sister at a time of heavy 
family affliction, carrying with her the words 
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of consolation: “The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee.” And it would appear from 
the record that Martha was cognizant of His 
presence even before ber sister, and was in- 
strumental in arousing her from what might 
perhaps be called the lethargy of grief. She 
immediately arose and followed Martha. 


This view of the subject gives us an in- 


structive and a comfortiog lesson, or in other 
words, through this view we have the confir- 
mation of the great truth that the extendings 
cf Heavenly teaching and comfort are not 
confirfed to any one condition, but that they 
are available by all persons, under all cir- 
cumstances, if there be but an openness to re- 
ceive them, and the busy active temperament, 
earnest in desire after good, is an object of 


Divine regard alike with the more quiet and 
meditative one. Each one calls for or needs 
its own special watch. With thé one a watch 
must be earnestly set over against what may 
be called creaturely activity or a disposition 
too hastily to engage in any service for which 
a full preparation has not yet been known; 
while, with the other, a watch must be set 
with equal earnestness against an indolence 


or sluggishness of spirit, that would interfere 


with a preparation to respond to the search- 
ing inquiry, ‘“‘ Whom shall I send, or who will 
go for us?’ According to the record that has 
been left for our instruction in the 6th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, it appears that the needful pre. 
paration for all temperaments is known 
through the cleansing application of “the 


live coal taken from the holy altar” before 


the answer can be, “Here am I, send me.” 

The characters of the two sisters give us a 
beautiful illustration of the harmonious exer- 
cise of a diversity of gifts; and from the 
apostolic testimony, ‘“‘ There is a diversity of 
gifts, but the same spirit,” the inference is 
clear that this diversity may be harmoniously 
exercised. There can be unity without uni- 
formity. A diversity of gifts, all proceeding 
from the one Eternal Source of Good, and all 
designed to promote man’s happiness and best 
interests, may surely be exercised without 
disturbing the true harmony, and by sub- 
mitting to Heavenly rule all our various 
temperamente may share in forming a har- 
monious whole. 

In this connection we have a caution on 
the page of Scripture, “ Let not the hand eay 
to the foot, We have no need of thee,” etc.; 
and again, “ Be kiudly affectioned one to an- 
other with brotherly love, in honor preferring 
one another.” Attention to these exhorta- 
tions would do away with any occasion for 
those painful fears and jealousies which often 
disturb the harmony even of the Christian 
church. 

There is room for the right exercise of 
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ev er wherewith man has been gifted. 
The busy Martha, and the quiet, medita- 
tive Mary, are alike accountable for the right 
oceupancy of their different gifts, and the 
service required of each is doubtless more or 
less in connection with the bestowed tempera- 
ment. It may be as a necessary discipline, 
and as such directly opposed to natural 
choice; or it may be a service in which the 
heart can take delight. In either case there 
is need of a close watch that there be a full 
submission to the controlling influence of the 
Divine Spirit, which has power. to lay low 
the mountains or to exalt the valleys, and to 
say to the boisterous winds and waves, “ Peace 
be still,” J.J 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo., 1880. 


——_—_———- 08 


For Friends’ InteHigencer. 
. THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


President Parker in his late sermon to the 
graduating class at Yale College dwelt upon 
the needs of modern science in reference to 
religion, taking for his text the words of 
Paul, ‘‘ Having no hope, and without God in 
the world.” In the course of his remarks he 
is reported to have said : 

“Our newly fledged agnostics are apt to 
forget that all modern science has been prose- 
cuted in the broad and penetrating eunlight 
of faith in one living and personal God, and 
that not a single theory has been proposed or 
experiment tried in nature, except with the 
distinct recognition of the fact that a wise 
and loving Mind may uphold and direct the 
goings on of nature. These simple teachings 
of Christian theism are capable of being ex- 
panded into the grandest conceptions that 
science ever attempted to formulate ; so grand 
that human reason is overwhelmed with their 
sublime relationships, and the human imagin- 
ation is dazed to blindness when it would 
pieture them. 

“That science must have faith and hope 
appears, whether we consider it as an inter- 
preter, a historian, or a prophet. It does not 
stop with facts, it looks beneath the visible. 
Having gained come insight into the present, 
it goes back to the past. It is aleo a prophet, 
believing that the interpretation of the pres- 
ent and solution of the past will be surpassed 
by its discoveries, which are to be that nature 
and man shal! continue as heretofore, obeying 
the same Jaws as from the beginning., This 
hope rests upon the recognition of a personal 
intelligence. The assertion that He cannot 
be known takes from science its hope, with- 
drawing from the uviverse the itlumination of 
personel reason and personal love, which all 
scientific thinking accepts as possible and 

rational, 
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“ Belief in God is the only condition o 
hope in the advancement of public and social 
morality, and consequently in social stability 
and progress. The universe in which we live 
represents two factors, the physical and moral. 
Both of these are manifested in social phe- 
nomena. If God is required as the ground 
of our hope in nature and in physical ecience, 
and algo in the sphere of morals, how much 
more in the sphere in which nature and spirit 
meet together.” 


The calm and earnest utterance of truths 
such as these must convince every honest in- 
quirer into the relation that science bears to 
religion that the latter has nothing to fear 
from the closest and most searching investi- 
gations of ecience. The two are so intimately 
bound together that through some knowledge 
of the one, correct ideas are gained of the 
adaptation of the other to the necessities and 
the aspirations of human existence. Indeed, 
science becomes to man his best helper in 
understanding the beneficent intentions of the 
Creator, and a clear interpreter of the intui- 
tions and revelations of his inner life. He sees 
behind all the phenomena that environ him 
a plan upon which the whole universe is 
modeled—and a purpose and design in all 
the movements of material things, and turn- 
ing his thought within himself, he finds the 
same relation existing between cause and 
effect in those subtler emotions and operations 
that constitute him a thinking, reasoning crea- 
ture, and if he is true to himself and follows 
the teachings of analogy through the simple 
deductions of reason and commen intelligence, 
whether he be learned or unlearned, he must 
come to a Great First Cause, to whom his 
highest and best aspirations are due. To be 
without God is to be without hope. Science 
and religion are twin sisters, through whose 
pure and practical teachings the whole plane 
of human life must ultimately be lifted into 
the broad sunlight of eternal and unfaltering 
truth. 


This blessed condition is yet a great way 
off, but that it has been reached by any (and 
the world acknowledges its saints and seers 
of every age) is an earnest of its possibility 
to all. It was a query of the past, “Can man 
by searching find out God?” The true seeker 
in this age of scientific inquiry finds God 
everywhere, but most reverently does he feel 
within himself the conscious evidence that 
He is, and that He is ‘‘a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart,” and 
through the unfoldings of His wisdom and 
the guidings of His Spirit will the finite with- 
iu himself be brought into harmony with the. 
Infinite of God. L. J. R. 


' Seventh month, 1880. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A recent number of the London Spectator 
contains a suggestive article on the present 
condition of the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain and the causes of the gradual decline 


in its membership. 


After stating that it now numbers less than 
15,000 members, according to their own official 
statement, and are decreasing every year, the 


writer says: 


There seems to be no visible reason for this 


lack of growth, or tendency to decay. The 
Society, so far from declining in public favor, 
has increased in it, till to a Quaker is to 
be presumably a respectable man, and till a 
Quaker is the one sectarian for whom Church- 
men and Dissenters alike vote, with a sort of 
feeling that his creed is to be reckoned to the 
credit side. Two members of the Cabinet 
either are or have been Quakers, while the 
number of members of Parliament attached 
more or leas to the denominoation—men, that 
is, who either are Quakers or would be, but 
for the Society’s civil rules about marriage 
and the like—is extraordinary, twenty-three, 
or nearly four per cent. of the whole House, 
So great is the respect for the Friends, that 
legal and social rules are alike waived in their 
favor, that they, and for years they alone, 
were exempted from the obligation of taking 
oaths; and that when the first Quaker ac- 
cepted Cabinet office, the Queen unsolicited 
offered him exemption from the usual etiquette 
which regulate Court costume. No sect so 
small has in any country to suffer so little, 
and no sect so separate is considered so com- 

letely to represent in its social life all that 
its countrymen approve. There are literally 
no inconveniences to be suffered by converts, 
not even the slight social repulsion sometimes 
expressed by the hotter members of evangel- 
ical or orthodox Churches towards Uunitarians. 
Nevertheless, the Society does not materially 
increase. The explanation caunot be sought 
in its theology, for its theology, so far as it is 
distinctive, is in accord with many prevailing 
tendencies of the day. A very great number 
of the liberal orthodox are strongly drawn 
towards the Quaker view of the Inner Light, 
of that action of the Holy Spirit as a guide 
to the purified conscience of each individual 
in the affairs of life, which is the central idea 
of all Friends; and many of them, though 
not so many, are inclined towards the Quaker 
deduction that external ordinances are super- 
fluous, or hampering limitations on the action 
of that light. 
the ecclesiastical organization of the Society 


excites no annoyance or reprehension, while 








The non-priestly character of 


the great secular object of its teaching, the 
duty of philanthropy under the guidance of 
Christian principle, is the inepiring motive of 
the age, the ideal of hundreds of thousands 
outside Quakerism. The grand characteristic, 
too, of its moral system, so far as that is 
separate, the elevation of self-restraint, apart 
from the object of the self-restraint, into a 
kind of sacredness, is in full accord with the 
teachings of the strongest modern divisions 
of orthodox opinion. A sincere Ritualist or 
Calvieist alike inculcates “seriousness” as 
the Quaker does, and from almost precisely 
the same motives... . ° ‘ ‘ 

The official view of the Society as to non- 
resistance is, no doubt, a difficulty to English- 
man, whose first impulse is always resistance, 
and who do not see that Christ denounced the 
use of force when required; but as held by 
most modern Quakers, as a counsel of per- 
fection, not necessarily precluding reliance on 
police, it cannot be a very general stumbling- 
block. One would have thought, reasoning 
@ priori, that out of the thousands of per- 
turbed inquirers now seeking a haven of rest, 


a large section would have found in the So- 
ciety just what they are seeking for, namely, 
a creed they can accept imbedded in a strong 
organization ; aud that the body, so far from 
decayiag, would have received so many con- 


verts that it would have been in danger not 


so much of extinction, as of that trans- 


formation which many sects have experienced 
when their members have grown rather too 
numerous for their Church system. The So- 
ciety, on the contrary, receives few acces- 


sions, and this not from any unwillingness, 


on its own part, such as distinguishes the ad- 
herents of some creeds, but from abstinence 
on the part of inquirers. There is an im- 
pression abroad indeed that Quakers, from 
their long inter-marriage, their general social 


standing, and a certain semi aristocratic habit 


of exclusiveness which is their greatest social 
foible, have come to look upon themselves in 


some degree as a caste, and are reluctant to 


receive converts, more especially among the 
poor; but we believe that is a libel, and cer- 
tainly though they do not compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte, they are not lack- 
ing in missionary zeal. They maintain a 
mission on Mount Lebanon, and another near 
Bethel, which are moderately successful; a 
very large and successful mission in Mada- 
gascar, where they have 2,500 scholars and 
twenty dark-skinned members ; and have just 
opened another in Hoshungabad, in Central 
India. One does not quite readily imagine a 
copper-colored Quaker, with no particular 
clothes on, but there is much in their doctrine 
of the Spirit which would exceedingly attract 
Hindoos, their dislike for “ ordinances” is 
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the dislike shown by all the great Hindoo re- 
formers, and Indians are probably the only 
numerous people who would really act heartily 
on the doctrine of non resistance, if they em- 
braced it,—would accept all its consequences 
to the full, including violent death. The 
doctrine would exactly suit Bengalees, with 
their unwearied tenacity and passive courage 
and want of brave initiative; and is, among 
ea few of the highest pundits, already a coun- 
sel of perfection. Nothing would surprise us 
less than to find the Friends become éxtinct 
in England just as their Society in India be- 
eame a numerous and powerful denomination, 
rotected by a native prepossession that to 
injure men who would not resist was, at the 
= least, decidedly unlucky. 
he point, however, is the non-increase of 
the Society in England, and we should be in- 
clined to attribute it to two causes, which are 
in essence the same. One, no doubt, is the 
singular, and to us, quite unintelligible igno- 
rance which prevails as to its tenets. We 
very much doubt if the Friends themselves 
are quite aware of the extent to which this is 
the case, of the blank surprise with which 
most members of the lower middle-class would 
receive a query as to the Quaker creed. “ They 
think it wrong to fight, to swear, or to wear 
fine clothes,” would be the nearest approach 
to an answer. This cause points to some de- 
fect either in the propagandist zeal of the 
Society or its propagandist agency; and so 
does the second, the belief mentioned above, 
that the Society is reluctant to receive con- 
verts; and both indicate what we conceive 
to be the true reason. The Friends carry 
their dislike of external ordinances so far 
that they reduce their Society below the level 
of a living organisn, able to assimilate other 
organisms. They not only reject baptism as 
a visible ordinance, and the Lord’s Supper, 
but they avoid the creation of any kind of 
Church functionaries, any form of worship 
calculated to have a propagandist influence. 
They prescribe silence, and look to it for the 
effect of speech. The effect of this method 
is not, as we have observed, to annoy inquir- 
ers, for modern thought in many directions 
tends to approve the disuse of external forms, 
but to bied the Society within a kind of dumb- 
ness, to reduce it to an inarticulate condition, 
in which, whatever message it has to give is 
heard only in the lives of its professors, which 
no doubt, are visible, but which no more re- 
veal the secret of their own production, of 
the causes which have made such lives, than 
do any other things beautiful but inanimate. 
One may justifiably admire a painting forever 
without its teaching us how to stretch 
canvas, far more how to wield the brush; 
and we might watch for a century successive 


| generations of Mrs. Frys without compre- 
hending what it is in Quakerism which pro- 
duces such people. Admiration and sympa- 
thy by themselves will not breed followers, 
unless there be a leader to follow; and 
Quakerism, by the rules of its organization, 
extinguishes leadership, silences the eloquence 
that might attract, and the argument that 
might convince. 





From London Society. 
STORIES OF JACOB BRIGHT. 


A story with a quaint old-world flavor 
about it is told of the Quaker cotton-spinner 
and his Solomon-like mode of delivering 
judgment in cases which his neighbors brought 
before him in an informal way. Some pigs 
belonging to a certain Ann Jones used to be 
put out to feed on Cronkeyshaw Common; 
but, prompted by a desire for better fare, they 
were in the habit of straying into Jacob 
Bright’s garden, much to the annoyance of 
the man servant, Samuel Sheriff. Samuel 
expelled the swine from time to time in his 
own rough way, and one day, his patience be- 
ing exhausted, he gave one of the pigs such @ 
tremendous blow with astick as to render the 
hind legs of the animal completely useless. 

Ann Jones appealed to Jacob Bright to- 
give her justice; and J. Bright summoned 
Samuel, the pig and Ann Jones before him 
in propria persone; and, after hearing all the 
evidence, and considering the arguments 
brought forward on either side, summed up 
to the effect that Ann Jones had been to 
blame for permitting her pigs to trespass in 
the garden after repeated warnings, and that 
Samuel had no right to deal the pig so hurt- 
fula blow. His award was that the animal 
should be slaughtered and divided into two 
parts, Ann Jones to retain the undamaged 
half and Samuel to take the wounded half, 
paying Ann Jones for it at the then market 
price of pork. Ann Jones was thus insured 
of the value of the pig, and, at the same time, 
Samuel, though ordered to pay a sum of 
money, had the satisfaction of having his 
money’s worth of eating. 

W. Robertson, who has written a biography 
of John Bright, tells us how Jacob Bright 
would take his stand at the mill-gates on a 
winter’s night, with a lantern in his hand 
and a thick overcoat wrapped tightly around 
him, and as his work-people trooped out of 
the factory would give the children into the 
charge of their elders, with the instructions 
that they should bs seen safe home. In taking 
his walks about the mill during working 
hours, it is also said he was always armed with 
a supply of “Spanish juice,” and if he heard 
any of the children coughing he would in- 
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- further, and stated what was the truth. In 
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stantly take the confection from his pocket|spiring, it would tend to promote a more 
and present a goodly piece to the sufferer. lively feeling in Society matters. 

It was the custom in those days for over-| There is another point that I would remark 
lookers to carry leather straps, which they | on, and that is the disposition with too many 
used freely upon the backs and shoulders of | of us to assume that our example is sufficient 
the children under their charge whenever | to build up the Society without active labor. 
they considered a corrective necessary, which,| [ do not believe that the example alone of 
unfortunately, was very often. Jacob Bright, | George Fox nor any other man or woman, 
however, would never allow such an instru-| however good, ever did or ever will build up 
ment to be introduced in his works, but in| a religious organization or promote the prin- 
cases of neglect or disobedience the offenders | ciples of Truth which it professes. 
were put out in a corner of the stairs until] There have been, I apprehend, many people 
they showed signs of contrition. None could | as near perfection as was George Fox, whose 
have been more kind or considerate toward | name and principles have died with them, 
factory children than he, and no surer way | aud it is only the live, earnest workers that 
of obtaining a holiday could be devised than | spread a knowledge of right priuciples, and 
sending a deputation of children to plead | whose preaching and exhortations convince 
for it. the world of its errora and lead the people in 


oP the right direction. The example is the seal 
CORRESPON DENCE 


to the truth of what is preached, and an evi- 
dence that the doctrines promulgated will 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
I must express my regret at the article of 


make individuals better and happier and 
te OT! more in harmony with God. 

E. T. Swayne in the last number of Friends Preaching without practice avails little. 
Intelligencer ; not but what a correction of 

errors is proper, but he should have gone 











































“Faith without works is dead;” so also are 
works which are mere imitations and not the 
result of a living faith in God and His right 
eousness. 

I would therefore urge on all of us to be 
increasingly concerned to do our day’s work 
in the day time; there is a large field tor 
labor—would that there were more laborers. 
Information furnished as to how “Truth 
prospers,” as to what is transpiring in our 
borders, has an encouraging effect, not only 
on those who are laboring, but stimulates 
others to come forward and do their share of 
work likewise. J. M. T., Jr. 


Ti hehe na dee 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


We were much pleased with the letter to 
the First-day school, and with the first article 
in the current number of Scattered Seeds, 
Such articles are the right kind of food for 
the children, as well as for those of us who 
are older. Men and women brought up on 
solid sense are likely to say and do sensible 
things. 

Light reading or light literature robs the 
world of many a useful student; and though 
useful information may find but little kindly 
soil to receive it, yet in the ead it shall have 
a glorious harvest, for it is Truth, and Truth 
shall be, in God’s own time, victorious over 
all the forms of sin and folly. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

I cannot help thinking sometimes of that 
passage, “Shall He not also freely give us 
all things,” for not only is the gospel preached 
to the poor, but with it all knowledge and 
wisdom and learning are brought to tiem, 


matters of bequests it is usual, [ believe, for 
newspaper men to go to the Register of Wills 
for their information, and if this is done they 
could hardly fail of having it right. In other 
matters, such as that Goshen Meeting belongs 
to Birmingham (which our friend did not cor- 
rect) of course there is a liability to error. I 
do not wonder at the editors publishing the 
article as a matter of interest to Friends, and 
the information furnished by the female 
Friend [ suppose they concluded was accu- 
rate. Ths publication by a newspaper of 
such extracts, where the credit is given, does 
no more compromise the paper than in the 
case of articles forwarded by correspondents. 
If errors appear there is a door open for cor- 
rection. ‘Tne several notices of this bequest 
which have appeared vary, and the exact 
state of it should be correctly given. Our 
friend says the legacy to Wm. M. Hayes and 
others ‘‘is not for the education of young 
men.” Does he mean we should infer that it 
is for young women only? The Friends’ In- 
telligencer’s quoted article says “young men 
and women.” Will E. T. Swayne or some 
other Friend give the exact text of the will ?* 

I may remark further, that if Friends, in- 
stead of feeling dissatisfied with the meagre 
accounts published concerning movements in 
conneetion with our Society, would feel such 
a live interest a3 to be willing to spend a lit- 
tle time and postage in forwarding promptly 
to Friends’ papars reports of what is trans- 


*E. T. S. has kindly promised to furnish us a 
correct account of what has been alluded to.—Epbs. 
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not as being higher or better than the gos- 
pel, but as one of its gifts; and the gift can- 
not be greater than the Giver. Think of it. 
The Bible given away; and such works as 
used to sell for two, three and six dollars, and 
even more, now furnished for ten and twenty 
cents through the “Standard Series” of 
Funk & Co. 

All success to the effort to crowd out the 
dime novel. Is not man a singular animal, 
willing to pay dearly for his “ mixed drinks ” 
when he may have the pure water for noth- 


ing? 

think I mare wrong with L——. I started 
her in the book world by reading little child- 
ish stories to her, and then came the ‘‘ Sab- 
bath School Novels,” and now it is so hard to 
lift her to anything better. I suppore I should 
take her in my lap, the better Book in hand, 
and read to her, explaining step by step, thus 
making it easy for her comprehension—just 
as I did with the story books of the Sabbath 
echool. But alas! I was spoiled that way 
myself, and am not yet strong enough to lead 
her. I can only trust that a Sam Father 
will do what the earthly cannot do alone. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1880. 





Frrenps tn Great Britarn.—We call 
special attention to the clipping ia the pre- 
sent number from an article that lately 
appeared in the London Spectator, on the 
causes of the decline in numbers of the 
Society of Friends in Great Britain. 

It is well for us sometimes to see our- 
selves from the standpoint of another, that 
we may the better understand our own 
position in the great world of thought and 
action, and judge of the part that falls to 
our portion, and of the motives and the 
results that make up the summing in the 
final balance sheet. 

What is true of the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain is measurably true of the 
denomination in our own country, where, 
apparently, the straiter the adherence to 
primary usages the more marked is the 
decline in numbers. 

With doctrines so plain and self-evident, 
that. it may be said of us, as said the pro- 
phet of old, in his simple enunciation of 
the Hebrew creed, ‘The wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein,” we 
are brought face to face with the undeni- 
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able fact that a large proportion of these 
whose predeceesors were the great lights of 
a former generation are scarcely able to 
give a reason for the hope that is in them, 
if, indeed, they entertain any hope or feel 
that they have any part or lot in the reli- 
gious inheritance of their fathers. 

There has been too much of a leaning to 
the “traditions of the elders” in the line of 
religious thought, perhaps, and not quite 
enough reliance upon the fresh inspirations 
that come to each age, as the needs of the 
race require leading the thought and mould- 
ing the life in consonance with the advance- 
ment in material things. 

There is a certain flexibility and power 
of expansion in human thought that modi- 
fies and often completely changes our con- 
ceptions of the commonest things about us. 
We come into special relations with mind 
and matter which upset all our precons 
ceived ideas and open a broad field of inquiry 
where we thought the ultimatum of certainty 
had been reached. 

As in the study of the laws that regulate 
the universe there is a constant unfolding 
of processes and revelations of new methods, 
that take the place of that which is passing 
away, so in the unfoldings of spiritual truth 
and its adaptation to the wants of the human 
soul, that which was given those who pre- 
ceded us was meant for their special use— 
it was theirs “for a season, to rejoice in its 
light.”’ 

From the same source of spiritual enlight- 
enment will the light that enlighteneth every 
man shine forth—not the expended light of 
the century, that has rolled away, but the 
fresh “day-spring” that makes the sunshine 
of the soul and is “ new-every morning.” 

It is encouragement to the living present 
to know that in the dead past there never 
failed a “light to the path” of the earnest, 
watchful traveler, and it is a comfort to 
know that fresh incomes from the same 
source that shone in the hearts of multitudes 
who have preceded us will shine in our 
hearts, leading along to those greater things 
which, according to the testimony of the 
blessed Jesus, are yet to be accomplished, 
until the perfect day is reached, and the 
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mew heaven and the new earth, wherein 
‘dwelleth righteousness, are revealed to the 
purified soul. 





DIED. 


COMLY.—On Seventh month 16th, 1880, at the 
wesidence of her daughter-in-law Mary L. Comly, 
Rebecca A., widow of Ethan Conily, in her 96th 
year. a 
CONARD.—On Seventh month 18th, 1880, at his 

residence, Camden, N. J., John R., son of the late 

-Joseph Conard, in his 67th year; a member of the 

Monthiy Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

HATTEN.—On Second-day morning, Seventh mo. 
12th, 1880, at Nicetown, Frank Grey, son of Owen 

@ -and Ellen Hatten, aged 18 months. 

KAY.—On Seventh month 14th, 1880, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Richard B. Campion, Cam- 
den, N. J., Henrietta, widow of William E. Kay, in 
her 75th year. 

KIRK.—On the evening of Seventh month 17th, 
1880, in Philadelphia, James Kirk, in his 80th year. 

MITCHELL.—On Seventh month 15th, 1880, John 
Moore Mitchell, in his 71st year; a member of Green 
‘Street Monthly Meeting. 

PARRY.—On Seventh month 13th, at Mt. Holly, 
N. J., Mary Rebecca, infant daughter of William O. 
and Mary Parry. 


PAXSON.—On Seventh month 15th, 1880, at her 
residence in West Chester, Margaret, widow of 
Jonathan Paxson, in her 89th year; an esteemed 
elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
rel TWINING. — On Seventh-day, Seventh month 

w 10th, 1880, at the residence of her nephew, Edward 
« Atkinson, Wrightstown, Bucks co., Pa., after a long 
illness, Rachel Twining, in the 85th year of her age ; 

@ member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

SONS TS SERNA IESE SLEEE TRIS TIMORESE Sb 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP AT EBENSBURG. 
No. 2. 


It may be there are those who will ask us 
what we saw in this mountain land—what we 
learned of its inhabitants—what the Dryads 
ys to us from their temples in the awaying 

orest, and what intelligence we gained from 
the whispers of the Naiads. To these I 
would say that there is peace and calm in the 
high places—a solemn joy in the forest tem- 
ples which are yet spared on the uplifted 
~4 crests of the mountains—-while wonderful 
melodies resound evermore among the boughs 
of the columnar sugar maples where the 
song birds dwell, and where Aolus finds yet 

a harp for his high minstrelsy. 

I could wish, this perfect day, that we 
might call a myriad of dear friends from the 
weary and sun-smitten fields of the work-a- 
day world to sit with us beneath the towering 
trees of the unshorn heights, that they might 
look ‘abroad with us from forest covert over 
the rolling hills and dales of the American 
Cambria. 

This region is included in the great tract 


purchased by Thomas and Richard Penn of 
the Indians, in 1768, for $10,000, but doubt- 
less the tribes of aborigines dwelt on the Al- 
leghany heights and slopes in fancied security 
yet many long years before Welsh colonists 
came to found their thrifty homes in a free 
land, as beautiful and far more bountiful 
than the ancient Cambria of their heroic 
ancestors. 

With what interest and anxiety must the 
forest hunters have looked upon the sturdy 
Eben and his pioneer band as their strong 
arms felled the moaning hemlocks, the stately 
maples, and the whispering beeches, and 
reared modest homes on the lands which the 
red men acd the wild creatures of the moun- 
tains had occupied for untold generations. 
Beulah, for so they named their new home, 
arose amid the primal woods, and men lived, 
loved, suffered, rejoiced and died in this 
bracing, inspiring air, made fragrant by the 
piny woods. But we imagine the homesteads 
of Beulah in time needed repairs, and mayhap 
they were but unstable in their foundations, 
and we fancy the stout fathers of the new 
Cambria considering gravely if yonder gen- 
erous ridge, two miles away, which they have 
cleared of the forest, will not be a more eli- 
gible dwelling place. 

Then the builders raise their roof-trees on 
the new site, and gradually the old homes at 
Beulah are abandoned, and Ebensburg, on 
its commanding eminence, takes its place as 
“a centre of forest civilization and of wood- 
land justice; and lo! here it stands to-day, 
and we come up to its pure, invigorating 
station on the eternal hills to gather strength 
for common life and its sordid cares. 

The geologists of the State Survey have 
informed us that Beulah was situated 1,800 
feet above the sea, while the centre of Ebens- 
burg is accounted to be 2,107 feet high. The 
geologists call these smooth, softly rounded 
summits, without boulders, either large or 
small, knobs. Around the south side of the 
knob, upon the southern slope of which stands 
Ebensburg, sweeps the railroad which con- 
nects with the Pennsylvania Central at Cres- 
son. 

Six or seven miles to the northeast is 
another hamlet, yet smaller than this, which 
bears the name of Loretto. Here is the 
monumental grave of the Russian prince who 
came to travel in America soon after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. He had 
been for some time an officer in the Russian 
army, but in this laud some influence was 
brought to bear upon him which changed 
the soldier of the Empire into the priestly 
father of the Romish church. He was 
attracted to this lovely region, and was estab- 
lished as a missionary of the faith among the 
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mountains. It is recorded of him that he 
expended great sums of money from his 
ancestral wealth ia establishing this monastic 
and scholastic centre on the Alleghauies. It 
is also stated that the sturdy and earnest 
Father Galitzin several times refused to 
mount the episcopal throne, and that he died 
here among the people of his love in the 
year 1840. 

The Loretto church, of goodly dimensions, 
and adorned by rude, showy freacoes of Chris. 
tian legend and of authentic Christian his- 
tory, stands high on its pleasant eminence, 
and at the right of it is a grassy orchard 
enclosure, which surrounds the convent of the 
Sisters of Mercy, to which we would make a 
visit. It is beautiful and retired, with an 
om green and garden expanse around it, 
and here a girls’ boarding-school is estab- 
lished, to give useful employmeut to the 
recluse sisterhood. 

We may enter the broad doorway into the 
neat and ample hall, and are invited into a 
parlor, where a library of excellent books, 
some creditable paintings of an ecclesiastical 
sort, and many minor elegancies claim atten- 
tion, and as we await the coming of a friend 
who has taken summer board in this nest, from 
which the young maidens have lately flown. 
Organ tones and chaunting voices say to us 
indirectly that a religious service of song is 
in progress, and we cannot seek an interview 
with the Mother Superior or with her right 
hand business manager, Sister Gertrude.. I 
have been in many conventual buildings, 
and have ever admired the worldly wisdom 
of the old mother church of Christendom, 
which thus gathers and utilizes the sad and 
desolate among her votaries. To gentle 
women is assigned the care and education of 
children and ministration to the sick, and it 
is claimed that in such quiet works of benefi- 
cence and usefulness stricken hearts find 
comfort. Implicit submission to the will of 
an official superior seems easier to the weary 
and perplexed pilgrim of the earth than the 
exercise of conscience, will and moral respon- 
sibility. The adult relapses into a condition 
of voluntary childhood, and priestly hands 
manipulate the human material as the potter 
does the clay. If these gracious looking 
women were to ask of us a sentiment in 
regard to the monastic system of their church, 
we must reply that we deem it better for all 
— of adult age to look primarily to that 

idance which is as far one the priestly 
as the heavens are above the earth, and that 
we have faith that it is withheld from none 
who diligently seek it. We must also depre- 
cate any ecclesiastical retraint being placed 
upon the affections and holy impalses of 
humanity, upon which the noblest and hap- 
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piest relations of this life are founded. But 
we are grateful guests of the sisterhood to- 
day, and make no sign of any dissent from 
its cherished principles. . 

We pause a little by the granite monument 
which recalls the memory of Prince and 
Father Galitzin, and read the simple inscrip- 
tion, which records briefly his nationality, 
rank, life-work and death. The Catholic 
College of St. Francis is located yonder in a 
noble grove, and is under charge of the 
monastic brethren of the Franciscan order. 
We learn there are here twelve instructors 
and about one hundred students, but of course 


we are not permitted to enter the home of . 


these scholastie recluses who have renounced 
the world. 

I think a visit to Loretto would be very 
compensating to travelers generally, for it is 
a little portion of mediseval Europe trans- 
planted to the free mountain heights of Amer- 
ica, and here people are living a kind of 
dream life of conservative seclusion, while 
the proud waves of the aggressive progress 
and intellectual activity of the nineteenth 
century dash round and past their fastness in 
the hills. 

We drive back to our hostelrie in the 
declining light of this splendid summer day, 

uite free from any anxiety lest ecclesiastical 
Leoesnitian should even yet forge chains to 
bind free thought in the land of our love— 
for “ the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

The earth seems to be bringing forth far 
more abundantly on these high fields than on 
the lower lands of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
from which we came. Potatoes, oats and 
grass are the most frequent crops, but there 
are bountiful wheat fields yet unharvested, 
and the Indian corn is darkly green, and is 
growing luxuriantly. But the winters are said 
to be rather hard for wheat, and the summers 
rather short and cool for the maturing of 
Indian corn. 

Ebensburg was originally a lumbering 
town, but now quite enough of the timber of 
this locality is laid low, and one is a little 
puzzled to know how these Cambrians make: 
a living. There is no mining of any kind in 
the vicinity, no manufacturing, and even the 
saw-mill has ceased its labors for the present. 
But here is a tan-yard, and we are reminded 
that upon these hills are reared many cattle, 
and they furnish hides, and the near forest. 
the bark for transforming the hides into 
leather. A small wooden structure seems to 
be devoted to the manufacture of furniture, 
from the timber at hand. The sugar maple 
furnishes beautiful material for fine farniture, 
fit for palace or cottage, but certainly it is a 
grievous thing to take the life of one of these 
glorious giants of the hills in order to add a 
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few more tables and chairs to the great mul- 
titude already at man’s disposal. The white 
and red maple are also used, but I believe 
they are less beautiful, and probably less 
durable. I have not seen much of the oak, 
but I find that the rock chestnut oak is 
accounted abundant on the mountains of mid- 
dle Pennsylvania, and its wood is excellent 
for fuel, while the bark is esteemed by tan- 
ners. 

The locust grows abundantly and appears 
quite at home in Ebensburg, but perhaps it 
is not more aboriginal than the Welsh folk, 
who are now rooted here. It is a beautiful 
tree, with its delicate foliage, its sweet-scented 
racemes of bloom, and its clusters of brown 
pods, which would seem to be enough to 
spread forests of this useful tree over the tree- 
less plains to the west. 


I have also noticed the wild cherry of unu- 
sual size, and noble specimens of the chestnut. 
The red beech grows to fine proportions 
beside the sugar maple, while the hemlock 
and several kinds of fir still darken many a 


hill and vale of Cambria couaty. The linden 
(Tilia Americana) occurs rather sparingly, 
and is just now richly covered with fragrant 
bloom; while the sturdy little hawthorns get 
a foothold in every hedge, and are bearing 
an abundant crop of harsh little apples, to 
serve the needs of some of the cde crea- 
tion. 

We find nothing novel in the floral nest- 
lings of the woods. {But a herd of kine seem 
to find much comfort in the forest, which has 
@ grassy carpet and many soft leafy cushions 
of repose at noonday, and I have ventured 
to accuse these placid sisters of ours of brows- 
ing on the tender and delicate flowers which 
rear their heads from mossy covert. The 
podophyllum is remarkably abundant, and is 
now in fruit, and there are plenty of the 
remains of the violet, of several varieties; 
while the cosmopolitan ox-eye daisy and the 
proud and repellant Rudbekia Trista fear not 
the animal creatures, and flaunt their banners 
even in the temples of the Dryads. We are 
also struck with the scarcity of singing birds, 
and are disposed to ask if this land is too lofty 
for their tastes, or whether the sportsman has 
banished them to other and safer ——e 


Betmont Corrage, Esenssure, 
Seventh month 13th, 1880. 





THERE can be no friendship where there 
is no freedum. Friendship loves a free air, 
and will not be penned up in straight and 
narrow enclosures. It will speak freely, and 
act so too; and take nothing ill where no ill 
is meant; nay, where it is, it will easily for- 
give.—Penn. 





THE MALAKANS,. 


Mr. Cole of the mission of the American 
Board in Eastern Turkey, writing of the state 
of affairs in Kars, describes a sect of Christ- 
ians called Malakans, who are settling in 
Kars in great numbers. The history of their 
origin, as they give it, is that between fifty 
and sixty years ago their fathers were taken as 
captives into Germany, where they received 
some ideas of Protestantism. They speak the 
Russian language and come from north of the 
Caucasus. They have been much persecuted. 
They dress somewhat like Quakers; they 
abstain from wine drinking and the use of 
tobacco, and wear long beards. They will 
not eat pork, and also eschew some kind of 
herbs, and have a fervent desire to go to Jeru- 
salem. They are diligent readers of the 
Bible, which they prize very highly, and will 
have no other book. Though they believe in 
the New as well as the Old Testament, they 
do not celebrate baptism nor the Lord’s Sup- 
per. They observe the Sabbath and are noted 
for their love of truth and fair dealing. They 
bought all the Bibles Mr. Cole had to spare, 
and desired him to come and teach them and 
correct their mistakes. There are now about 
500 of them in Kars and many are yet to 
come. The introduction of a little steamer 
on Lake Van for missionary use greatly ex- 
cited the natives, who gravely discussed the 

uestion whether Solomon was as wise as the 
rotestants, and gave a verdict in favor of 
the latter.— Episcopal Recorder. 





From the Popular Science Monthly. 

RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATION. 

BY CHIEF JUSTICE DALY. 
: Concluded from page 349. 

The most important events in Arctic ex- 
ploration have been the dispatching of the 
steamer Jeanette by James Gordon Bennett 
and the accomplishing of the northwest pas- 
sage around Asia by Professor Nordenskjild. 

he object of Professor Nordenskjild’s ex- 
— was not only to accomplish what had 
een attempted so many times without suc- 
cess, but also the acquisition of important 
scientific information, it now being the opinion 
of meteorologists that the climate of Europe 
and America is materially affected by the 
ever-changing ice and other physical con- 
ditions of the Siberian seas; and that we 
shall never get a thorough understanding of 
the laws which regulate the movements of the 
winds and the great currents of the sea, until 
we obtain a more thorough knowledge of the 
state of things in the polar basin. 

The success of Professor Nordenskjéld in 
achieving this long-sought passage was due 
to the fact that he is himself an emninent 
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scientific man ; that he had a large experience 
previously in polar exploration, and that be- 
fore undertaking this expedition he carefully 
studied everything that had been done, from 
the first attempt, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
‘down to the last expedition. He left Gothen- 
‘burg on July 4, 1878, and arrived at Yoko- 
hama, Japan, on the 18th of the same month 
a year later. Two hundred and sixty-four 
days of this time the vessels were imprisoned 
in the ice off Cape Serdze, about one hundred 
‘and twenty miles from the Pacific termination 
of Behring Strait. The results arrived at by 
Professor Nordenskjold are that the voyage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, around the 
uorth coast of Asia, may be made by a suit- 
able steamer in a few weeks at the proper 
season, but that the route is not likely to be 
of any practical commercial importance; 
that there is no difficulty in establishing a 
regular communication by water between the 
rivers Obi and the Yenisei and Europe for 
the purposes of trade; that in all probability 
the voyage by sea between the Yenisei and 
Lena, and between the Lena and Europe, 
may be utilized for the purposes of trade; 
that the voyage there and therefrom may be 
made in the same summer; and that further 
explorations are necessary to determine 
whether a practicable communication by water 
can be established from the river Lena to the 
Pacific. 

Geological and geographical work in the 
United States has been pushed with vigor, 
and some interesting results developed. Mr. 
G. K. Gilbert has surveyed the Henry moun- 
tains of southern Utah, discovered by Prof. 
Powell ten years ago, and has reached the 
¢conclusion that the Saskatchewan River, 
which rises in the Rocky Mountains, was 
formerly the upper course of the Mississippi, 
and flowed to the Gulf of Mexico, until, by 
the rising of the land in Minnesota, a barrier 
was created which chan the course of the 
river, and by which Lake Winnipeg came 
into existence. 

Prof. J. W. Powell has transmitted to the 
government a report on the lands of the arid 
regions of the United States, west of the one 
hundredth meridian and east of the Cascade 
Range, from which it appears that the abun- 
dant rainfall in the eastern portion of the 
United States diminishes westward, until at 
last an arid region is reached, in which agri 
culture is not possible without irrigation. 
This region, Prof. Powell says, begins about 
midway in the great plains and extends across 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ocean, 
except that there is a greater precipitation of 
moisture in western Washington and Oregon 
and the northwest corner of California, the 
winds impinging on this region being freighted 
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with moisture, derived from the great Pacific 
currents, and where this water-laden atmos- 
phere strikes the western coast in full force, 
as it does in the vicinity of the Columbia 
river, the precipitation is excessive, but ra- 
pidly decreases eastward to the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains, this humid area being 
designated by the Professor as the Lower 
Columbia region. The especially arid portion 
is the great Rocky Mountain region of the 
United States, and embraces more than two- 
fifthe of the whole country excluding Alaska. 

One of the curious results that surveys in 
this country have brought out is, that the 
configuration of a portion of central New 
York has been incorrectly described and® 
mapped. Mr. J. T. Gardiner, who had 
charge of the survey, states that in nearly 
every instance places were misplaced one or 
two miles, while, in respect to the general 
features over which the survey extended, Mr. 
Gardiner says, “Colorado was not a greater 
surprise to me than has been the structure of . 
my native State,” and that “ the configura- 
tion of the country is as unique and as un- 
known to science as that of any part of the 
Rocky Mountains,” 

In South America a number of surveys 
have been made, one of the most notable be- 
ing that of the Sao Francisco river, by W. 
Milnor Roberts, now chief of the Brazilian 
railways. It is, he says, a very peculiar river, 
thirteen hundred and two miles long from the ¥ 
ocean to the Falls of Perapora, and is one 
half wider than the Ohio at Cincinnati, with 
a large volume of water at the lowest stage 
of the river. Two hundred miles from its 
mouth are the great falls of Paulo Affonso, 
with a higher elevation than the Falls of 
Niagara, though not like Niagara in one 
pitch. A railway is required seventy five 
miles to connect the lower and upper rivers, 
which is now, he says, in the course of con- 
struction by the Brazilian Government. About 
two hundred and sixty miles of the river has 
many rapids, allof which he ascended, and 
after this there are, he says, about 800 miles 
of fair navigation for light steamers. 

The geographical explorations in Asia, 
especially in the northern part of it and in 
the countries now under the control of the 
Russians, have been very extensive. One of 
the most interesting events in the East has 
been the visit of Mr. C, Doughty to the so- 
called rock city of El-Heggi, beyond Da- 
mascus, which, in the days of Ptolemy, was 
an emporium for trade in frankincense and 
gold. it is one of the seven fabled cities of 
the Arabs, which was said by them to have 
been hewed out of the surrounding mountains, 
and to have had one hundred funereal cham- 
bers excavated in the rock. Mr. Doughty 
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reached the place with great diffiulty, and 
found it to consist only of the remains of what 
appeared to have been four or five palm 
villages, each surrcunded by a wall in the 
ordinary Arab manner. He discovered some 
sepulchral chambers, but they were very plain, 
with inscriptions cut in a panel over the 
doorways. This journey of Mr. Doughty has 
entirely dissipated the fabulous stories so long 
told about this place by Arab, Turkish and 
Persian pilgrims. 

The work in China, Thibet, Corea, India, 
Japan and throughout all parts of Africa, 
has been considerable. The Niger, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, has been traced 

to its source in the vicinity ofa village called 
Konlako, near the frontier of Koronko. 
Lieutenant Savarian de Braza, after three 
years of very difficult exploration, has ob- 
tained a complete knowledge of the Ogowa 
river, which he has proved to be entirely dis- 
tinct from the Congo and to have no connec- 
tion with any interior lakes. 

The most remarkable of the recent ex- 
plorations in Africa is that of the Portuguese 
explorer, Major A. A. de Serpa Pinto, in his 
journey from Benguela, on the western coast, 
across the African continent to the Zambesi 
river, and thence in a southeasterly direction 
through the Matabeli kingdom and the 
Transvaal Republic to Natal on the Indian 
Ocean. He started from Berguela, on the 


«west coast, November 12, 1877, and arrived | h 


at the end of his journey ia Durban, on the 
Indian Ocean, cn April 14, 1879, a journey 
occupying nearly twenty months. He dis- 
covered the source of the river of Cubango, 
west of Bihé; and, shortly afterward, two of 
its affluents, finding the river to be contrary 
to all the descriptions of it on the maps. He 
says, in speaking of those affluents, “I use 
the words small rivers, but the smallest in 
Africa are almost always enormous ones.” 
He found the river Cuqueima, to his surprise, 
running to the north, which was contrary to 
its position on the maps, and flowing from the 
north to the southwest, toward the Quango, 
of which it is an affluent. He afterward 
_« struck the Quango, flowing to the north, and 
“the Cuito, an affluent of the Cuando, run- 
ning to the south, All the great rivers, he 
says, of South Africa, have their sources in 
an immense rich plain, which is in 12° south 
latitude. The way in which rivers in this 
part of Africa take their rise and are formed, 
as described by him, is interesting. They be- 
gin with a slight humidity, resembling the 
trickling of a small fountain. By degrees the 
current swells, and suddenly, without having 
received any visible affluents, it becomes an 
enormous river, on which apy one may sail 
with a boat. 


He says he saw the source of 


the Cuando, first as a tiny rill, which flowed 
between his feet; that a little lower down he 
descended it in a canoe, and that thence it: 
was quite navigable till it entered the Zam- 
besi, where Livingstone calls it the Chobe, a 
name which Major Pinto says is utterly un- 
known at the present day in Africa. Not 
only is the Cuando navigable, but also many 
of its affluents; and there is a cataract at its 
extremity, which nearly proved fatal to the 
explorer, as it had not been previously men- 
tioned by any one. There is, he says, no con- 
nection by water between the Cuando and the 
Cubango, and while in the region of the Cu- 
ando he met one of the most curious dis- 
coveries in his journey. He found that one 
of the carriers supplied to him by a friendly 
chief was, to his astonisoment, a white man 
belonging to a race in Africa heretofore en- 
tirely unknown. This race, called the Casse- 
quer, he says, exist in large numbers in this 
part of South Africa, and that they are 
whiter even than the Caucasians, with this 
distinction, that, instead of hair, their heads 
are covered with small tufts of very short 
wool, that they have prominent cheek bones 
and eyes like the Chinese. He states that he 
has seen girls with such a complexion that, if 
their features were European, they would 
pass in Europe for beauties. Lieutenant de 
Braza is of the opinion that this race of people 
came from North Africa, as he states that he 
as seen a race greatly resembling them, 
called the Ubamlo, south of the Congo. The 
men of this white African race, Major Pinto 
says, are remarkably muscular and robust, 
and that when they discharge an arrow at an 
elephant they bury the entire shaft in the ° 
animal’s body. They live by themselves, 
subsisting on roots or the spoils of the chase ; 
and it is only when their supplies fall short 
that they hold any communications with their 
neighboring race, the Ambuelos, from whom 
they obtain food for ivory. He describes 
them as a nomadic people, never sleeping two 
nights in the same encampment; that they 
wander about ia groups of from four to six 
families, over all the territory that, lies 

tween the Cuchi and the Cubango, and that 
they are the only people in Africa that do pot 
“ their food, eating it raw. He makes the 
interesting statement that it is the crossing 
of this people with the negroes that have pro- 
duced, in his opinion, the race of mulattoes 
so well known in the lower part of South 
Africa by the name of Bushmen; a race who 
differ from those from which they have 
sprung, as they cook their food and are of a 
good disposition, though quite opposed to 
civilization. He states that fevers prevail all 
along the river banks of the, Zambesi and in 
the lands adjoining the river, but that the 
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country extending inland from the highlands 
of Benguela is the most suitable territory in 
all tropical Africa for colonization, being five 
thousand feet above the sea, fertile, well 
watered and healthy. The people, he says, 
are docile, capable of improvement, are very 
fond of dress, and that a market would here 
be found for the consumption of foreign 
manufactures. 





LAYS OF QUAKERDOM. 
Visit of Mary Fisher to the Sultan Mohammed IV at 
Adrianople, 1658. 
BY B. RUSH PLUMLY. 
Continued from page 351. 


VIil. 


The Sultan mused awhile, and spoke: 
“ Caimakin, Gop is Gop; 

What wouldst thou with this infidel ?” 
‘‘Chastise her with the rod!” 


Up to his feet the Sultan sprung; 
His glance was stern and high ; 

The Aga and Caimakin paled 
Before his flashing eye. 

‘‘Now by my father’s soul,” he said, 
“My own right royal arm 

‘Would from thy shoulders strike thy head, 
Shouldst thou that Christian harm. 

The Prophet's self had not inspired 
A sterner, loftier faith 

To lift a woman’s soul above 
Danger, and toil, and death. 

She shall have audience. To our staff 
Our royal mandate bear ; 

We shall await them in our tent, 
After the morning prayer. 

See thou that noble Christian, then, 
Straight to our audience Jed; 

And for her safety and repose 
Thou’lt answer with thy head.” 


IX. 


Morning, beyond the eastern hills 
Her glorious march begun ; 

And Adrianople’s holy mosques 
Stood glittering in the sun. 

The loud Muezzin’s pious call 
Fell from the minaret ; 

Reverent the fierce believers all 
That sacred summons met. 

The standard of the Prophet swung 
Slowly upon the air, 

While its defenders in the camp 
Devoutly knelt in prayer. 


x. 


Alone, amid that turbaned host, 
By larger truth made free, 

The Christian, at the call, withheld 
The homage of her knee. 

Fierce bigots, with their eyes of fire, 
Saw her refuse to kneel ; 

And swarthy bands, unclasped from prayer, 
Convulsive clutched the steel, 

Apart she sate, serene and still, 
Within the open tent: 

To that devout delusion round 
Respectful pity lent. 

Her spirit through the Sacred Courts 
Its own high pathway trod, 


In the still temple of the soul 
Communing with her Gop. 


xI. 


As thus she sate, the Aga came, 
By the Caimakin sent, 

To bid her, in the Sultan’s name, 
Attend him in bis tent. 

The fiery warriors, on her way, 
Gathered in silent wrath, 

And, motionless as forms of bronze, 
Ranged them along her path. 

Swarthy and grim on either side 
The breathing statues stood ; 

Two lines of sabres, half unsheathed, 
Seemed thirsting for her blood. 

With folded bands and steady step, 
And eye in quiet, bent 

Upon the savage throng, she passed 
Into the royal tent. + 


xIl. 


The Sultan on a raised divan, 
Sat in his splendid state ; 

Grouped in a crescent round the tent 
His staff and escort wait; 

Warriors of grave and noble mien 
Ranged as they ranked in fame, 

Who to that audience with the Giaour 
Slow and reluctant came. 

Rich draperies of Damascus hung 
In many an ample fold ; 

(Old triumphs on their emerald ground 
Were wrought in gems and gold) 

That backward from the Sultan’s seat 
Were looped on either hand; 

The Mufti and Caimakin stood 
Beside each jeweled band. 

The Koran on a frame of pearl 
Its sacred page displayed ; 

The Greek dragoman, waiting near, Tr 
Profound obeisance made. 


XIII. 


Amid the dazzling splendor round, 
In sweet and solemn mood, 

The Quaker, in her humble garb, 
Serene and simple stood. 

Despite the Aga’s frequent sign 
To make her low salaam, 

Respectfally, but unmoved, remained 
Silent, and firm, and calm. 


xiv. 


“ Christian,” at length, the Sultan said, 
‘We wait to hear thy word, 
Declare it, neither less nor more, 
Thy Message from the Lord.” 
So still she stood, again he said, 
“« Speak what thou hast to say; a 
If these rude warriors waken dread , 
My staff alone shall stay. 
Speak freely, we have hearts to feel 
And ears prepared to hear ; 
And, be thy messege good or ill, 
Speak—thou hast none to fear.” 


“T seek,” she said, “the Life within, 
Where strength and wisdom lie, 

To give my utteranee weight, and power, 
And unction from on high.” 


Gravely the listening Moslem heard, 
And patient and sedate ; 

Waiting the Christian's farther word 
The turbaned warrior sate. 
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Xv. 


Below the encampment seemed to lay, 
That morning, hushed and still ; 

The distant chargers’ friendly neigh 
Came faintly up the hill, 

With sound of steel that peaceful rung 
From restless Spahis nigh, 

As some impatient horseman flung 
His burnished armor by. 

The ancient Hebrus rolled along 
By the old cypress groves, 

From whose deep sbade the turtle’s song 
Proclaimed its peaceful loves. 

The sunlight fell in waves of gold 
In all that bounteous clime, 

Where melody end fragrance hold 
Perpetual summer-time, 

As nature to that scene of strife 
Her holiest influenee lent, 

Subdued the fierce surrounding life, 
Throbbed through the silent tent. 


XVI. 

A light upon the Christian’s face 
From her rapt spirit broke, 

And slowly, with unconscious grace 
And solemn power, she spoke: 


XVII. 


4‘ Bold follower of thy Prophet, hear 
The Message of the Lord; 

Ye men of carnal war give ear 
Unto His living word. 

The Hoty Spirit bade me leave 
My home and native land, 

Bearing Gop’s message in my heart, 
My life within my hand; 

Led me in fire through dreary nights, 
In clouds through burning days ; 

O’er pathless deeps and mountain heights, 
And by untraveled ways; 

To bid your Sultan in his youth 
Seek an immortal crown, 

And build in Gop’s eternal truth 
Your glory and renown: 

To wield the great and growing power, 
Vouchsafed you from above, 

To help establish im the earth 
Justice, and Truth, and Love; 

To leave your heathen ways, and live 
The husband and the wife, 

Around the sacred hearth of home 
A higher, holier life. 

Gop made the union of the twain 
When first the race began ; 


” Forever shall His act remain 


The marriege-law of man. 

Gop bids thee, great and mighty King, 
Thy wars and fightings cease, 

And thy victorious armies bring 
To the pursuits of peace; 

A greater than thy Prophet speaks, 
Hear thou His living word : 


' “Make of thy spear a pruning-hook, 


A plougbshare of thy sword.’ 
Thou mak’st a wilderness to howl 
Where peopled cities stood, 
And marchest through the affrighted earth 
In surging seas of blood. 
Before thee horror and despair, 
Ruin and death behind ; 
Famine and pestilence are there, 
Thou scourge of human kind!” 
Concluded in next number. 


A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY. 


There are appeals every day in all the 
cities for help to send poor children to sani- 
tariums, to farm-houses, to excursions. If 
every man or woman who is a good Christian 
would give a trifle, ere is not a wretched 
little child in New York or Philadelphia who 
would not have a glimpse of the country be- 
fore the summer is over. Do you think they 
do not care for it? Putting the question of 
health aside, is it nething to put into their 
black, bare lives a wonderful picture which 
they will never forget? Take a bunch of 
rores and go into an asylum or a equalid 
alley-way, and you will read in the pitiful 
begging of the childish faces whether they 
care for these things. If a rose counta for so 
much, what is .he miracle of a whole week of 
country life to them? And this bit of en- 
chantment in the lives.of these forlorn babies 
will cost but two or three dollars! “Never 
neglect,” said George Hill, ‘“‘to make a child 
happy. You may do your best to give hep- 
piness to a man or woman, and fail at last; 
but you never fail with a child. When God 
am the chance in your way, do not pass it 

y."—N. Y. Tribune. 
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SEEK after singleness and purity of mind. 





VARIATIONS IN PLANTS. 


The rarity with which many perennial 
plants increase from seed, thonak producing 
seed in great abundance, is beginning to attract 
intelligent attention. The common blackberry 
illustrates the point. It is well known that 
the species vary so much from seed that 
scarcely two plants prove to be exactly alike ; 
but plants from the underground stolons are 
exactly like their parents. Hence, in old fields 

tches of one kind will be found different 
rom patches but a few yards distant, every 
patch having distinct features of its own, 
though perhaps each patch may be many 
years old. If the seeds were dropped about 
the plants each patch would be diversified, 
and not uniform, as now. But of couree black- 
berries do grow from seed in a wild state 
sometimes, or there would not be the variety 
we see. This holds good with smaller plants. 
In the case of the trailing arbutus (Epigaa 
repens), there is no end of variation in the 
flowers in any given locality. These must 
have come originally from seed; but the area 
occupied by plants is seldom found to extend 
much, and collectors continually report that 
they seldom find seed or teedlings. In a 
recent issue of the “ Bulletin of the Torrey 
Botanical Club,” E. S. Miller reports from 
Loog Island an abundance of seeds and seed- 
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lings last year. The facts go to show that 
it requires nice conditions for perfect seed 
production and germination, and that it is 
only exceptionally that perennial plants find 
these conditions. The same conditions have 
been noted as prevailigg in the pine forests of 
the Rocky Mountains. Each forest tract has 
generally its own separate age. One may 
meet a tract of one species perhaps ten years 
old, and not: far away another of twenty 
years, without any intermediates, showing 
that for ten years probably the conditions 
were unfavorable for seminal reproduction. 
Botanists have not generally recognized these 
facts, but foresters believe art a better mother 
than Nature, and raise seedlings instead of 
depending on forest-sowing.— Independent. 








ITEMS. 


Ir is stated that Jesuits expelled from France in- 
tend to settle in Wales, and have leased a house in 
Aberdovey, in Merionethshire, for 21 years. 


Tee American steamer Gulnare, of the Arctic 
Exploring Expedition, was to leave St. John’s, N. F., 
after coaling, for Rigoulette, where she is to procure 
sledges, dogs and drivers, and then to proceed to 
Lady Franklin Bay. 


Tue local Health Board of Memphis has adopted 
the regulations of the Tennessee Board of Health, 
prohibiting the importation of certain merchandise 
from New Orleans. Officers will be stationed on all 
the railroads entering Memphis to enforce the order. 


On the morning of the 15th inst., an explosion 
occurred in the London and South Wales Colliery 
Company’s new black vein pit at Risca, six miles 
from Newport. The shock was violent. It is sup- 
posed that 119 men were in the pit at the time. 
There was scarcely a probability that any would. be 
rescued. It is believed the explosion was caused by 
lightning, striking the winding gear at the top of 
the shaft. 


Tue flow of immigration to this country has varied 
greatly in past years. In 1854 it reached the highest 
number of 319,000, and in 1873, after the panic, 
fell to 55,000. The influx is now very large from 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden and Germany, and 
is likely to reach 400,000 in this year. The Super- 
intendent at Castle Garden has hundreds of appli- 
cations for servants, especially for women, in ad- 
vance, and all appear able to find employment, 


A Te.ecram from London in relation to the har- 
vests in England and France states: The weather 
throughout England is wet and thunderous and un- 
favorable for crops. 

In many parts of France the harvest has already 
begun and gives opportunity of, in some degree, 
forecasting the prospects. In the South barley and 
oats promise well. In the centre winter barley is of 
good quality, but deficient in quantity. Rye looks 
well also. 


Tue Crops.—There are favorable reports of the 
crops in Northern Nebraska and Southeastern Da- 
kota and a bountiful barvest is expected. The July 
report of the Board of Agriculture of Illinois shows 
that the crops of that State will be larger this year 
than ever before. The acreage of wheat is 20 per 
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cent. larger than last year and its general conditiom 
equal. Oats have increased 15 per cent., hay nearly 
doubled, and the amount of corn is about equal to 
last year’s. The crop of white potatoes is “im- 
mense,” and that of sweet potatoes “larger than 
ever before,” while all the fruits are in “ fine con- 
dition.” 


Lincotn University.—A letter to the Public 
Ledger, signed Casper R. Gregory, Professor of 
Rhetoric, states that “Lincoln University, Chester 
county, Pa., has just received from a gentleman of 
the State of New York, who has only recently be- 
come acquainted with its work and its merits, a check 
for $20,000, to endow a professorship in the classi- 
cal department. This institution seems in a fair 
way to realize the design of its founders, viz.: To. 
provide such a thorough course of training as shall 
fit worthy young men of color for rendering to their 
race such help as only educated and thoughtful men 
can give.” : 


Tue earthquake in Swiizerland on the morning of 
June 28th was felt at Geneva, Nyon, Rolle, Crons, 
Coppet and in the country between Ferney aud the 
foot of the Jura. The oscillation lasted about three 
seconds, and was preceded at Nyon by subterranean. 
noises. The movement was from below upward and 
from east to west. Where the shock was more 
violent several persons were thrown from their beds 
and many windows broken. In Geneva many people 
were awakened from their sleep. At Crons a second, 
though much lighter shock was felt three-quarters 
of an hour after the first. It is probable that the 
movements may have been more marked in the 
mountains than in the Valley of the Leman and the 
Rhone.—Public Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 
Will be held on Third-day, Eighth month 3d, at 10 | 
o’clock A.M., in the Valley Meeting-house. Special 
arrangements have been made to convey Friends 
on that day to Maple Station (Ellwood Thomas” 
lane), three quarters of a mile from the meeting- 
house. 

Trains leave the Reading Railroad Depot, Thir- 
teenth and Callowhill streets, at 7.40 o’clock A.M-,. 
on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the 1 
o’clock P.M. train on Second-day, from the same 
en for Port Kennedy, where Friends will meet. 
them. 

The return train will leave for the city, at 4 45 
o’clock P.M., on Third-day afternoon. Tickets good 
both going and returning on Second- and Third- 
days will be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

Wittam Eyre, 
T. E. Cuapman, 


Committee. 
ELiwoop THomas, 





The time of holding the Circular Meeting at New- 
town, Delaware co., Pa., has been changed from the 
first First-day in Twelfth month to the first First- 
day in Eighth month. J. H. Bartram, 

Clerk of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 





The time of holding the Circular Meeting at Con- 
stantia is changed from the first First-day in Ninth 
month to two weeks earlier, which will be the 22d 
of Kighth month; and there is to be a Circular 
Meeting at Skaneateles the lst day of Eighth mo. 

Joun Sgarinc. 





